iS             COMMISSIONER  RAILTON

In order to be out of reach of well-meaning acquaint-
ances he took a lodging close to the City, and spent
his leisure time in reading the Bible and the news-
papers, and in studying the Spanish required by his
daily work.

His life now became entirely solitary. He writes
of it in after years: * Except in office hours I rarely
spoke to any one, but sometimes used to repeat the
Psalms aloud that I might hear my own voice.' And
again he says:

1 Alone in London I Many have been the pathetic
pictures of this position sketched by the most skilled
writers, and I could, from my own memory, illumined
by what I know of the results of such an experience
upon many, say much of its sadness, its dangers, and
its consequences. Even my walks to and from the
City daily were times of study, for whether I was
repeating lessons of Spanish grammar, or reading the
great debates in the Parliament which were then in
progress, I was solitary even amidst the jostling crowds.

' My dinner-time I gave up almost entirely to those
superior courts which sat at that time in the Guildhall.
Carrying in my pocket enough food to keep me going,
I managed to arrange my time so as to hear many of
the brightest lights of the English Bar. Really, the
office duties I had were so light that I was able to
learn something in most of those days, and with an
increased salary I felt myself abundantly provided for/

Those were somewhat misty days spiritually. All
Railton knew was that he meant to follow Christ
fully. But how?

Launcelot had made him promise to join the
Methodist Class Meeting, of which he had been a
member. George obeyed, but somehow he was not at
home there. It was a surprise to him that London
Methodists were using a modification of the Prayer
Book, and calling their chapels c churches.' This
seemed to him pretentious, and a departure from the
creed of Methodism. He therefore resolved to attend
John Wesley's old chapel. ' Surely,' he thought, * in